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1. Introduction 

The binomial Alocasia macrorrhiza has been used in 
more than one sense. Some of the plants which have passed 
under this name are economically very important and found 
in cultivation or as escapes in the tropics of both 
hemispheres; others are of little economic value and not 
known in cultivation or as escapes except in their native 
country and perhaps in some botanic gardens. Further/ 
many experiments and analyses have been made in order 
to test their value as food to men and animals, and the 
results have been sometimes conflicting. The existence of 
many varieties in some of the species called by this name 
is also a factor that has caused further ambiguity. The 
present paper is an attempt towards the clarification of this 
ambiguity. 

It is my pleasant duty to record here my thanks to 
Dr. R. C. Baichuizen van den Brink, Agricultural 
Department, Buitenzorg, Dr. G. J. A. Terra, Horticultural 
Division, Batavia, Dr. C. G. G. J. van Steenis, Botanic 
Gardens and Herbarium, Buitenzorg, Dr. K. Biswas, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, and Mr. E. F. Allen, 
Agricultural Department, Teluk Anson, Perak, for procur¬ 
ing for me planting material of the species and varieties 
connected with the nomenclatural problems of Alocasia 
macrorrhiza and its varieties; without this material it would 
have been impossible for me to clear many difficulties 
discussed in this paper. 

2. The Authorship of the Name 

The genus Alocasia was published first by NECKER. 
Elem. Bot. Ill (1791 p. 289), a work proposed for rejection 
by some botanists (see Furtado, 1937, p. 252 footnote). 
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But whether by rejecting this we should also reject A. 
macrorrhiza, (L) Sweet and A . cucullata (Lour.) Sweet I 
have not been able to investigate; both these names have 
been recorded with their respective basinyms in Steudel’s 
Nomenclator Botanicus ed. 2, vol. I (1840), though the 
authorities so far consulted by me attribute these combina¬ 
tions to Schott (1854). No doubt in Index Kewensis these 
two combinations have been recorded as if they were 
published by Schott et Endlicher in their Meletemata I 
(1832 p. 18) ; but this is an error, for there Alocasia was 
accepted only as a section of Colocasia. Since Necker’S 
work is not yet rejected, I propose in this treatment to 
follow Steudel and cite the name as Alocasia macrorrhiza 
(L) Sweet. 

3. The Typifieation of the Species 

Alocasia macrorrhiza (L) Sweet is an isonym derived 
from Arum macrorrhizon, a binomial coined by Linnaeus 
in Species Plantarum ed. 1 (1753, p. 965) for a species 
from Ceylon. The specific prologue 1 given by Linnaeus 
runs as follows:— 

“Arum acaule, foliis peltatis cordatis repandis: 
basi bipartitis: FI. Zeyl . 327. Roy . lugclb. 7[?6]. 

Arum maximum macrorrhizon zeylanicum 
Herm. par . 73 1. 73. Raj. SuppL 574. 

Habitat in Zeylona, perennis." 

I have not been able to consult the last reference given 
by Linnaeus. In the second reference the number “7” 
appears to be a misprint of “6”, but in neither of these 
references (6 or 7) are the leaves described as peltate. 
In the third reference (Herm. Parad. Bat. p. 73, t. 73), 
the species is described and depicted with sagittate leaves. 
In Flora Zeylanica (the first reference given by Linnaeus) , 
reference is made to Royen’s (the second reference) and 
Hermann's (the third reference) species, but the plant is 
described as peltate-leaved. 

I have not been able to consult two more books cited 
under the species in Flora Zeylanica, and so I do not know 
whether these references refer to any peltate-leaved species. 
However, there is evidence to show that the Linnean phrase 
“foliis peltatis, basi bipartitis" refers to sagittate leaves 
in the modern sense. Thus the sixth Arum in Hort. Cliff, 
p. 435, which is said in Flora Zeylanica to have the same 
appearance as Arum macrorrhizon, is described as having 
“foliis peltatis, ovatis, basi bipartitis", a ‘description 
subsequently expanded to mean “modo latus foliis a petiolo 

r A Prologue is the printed matter (description, etc.) accom¬ 
panying the original publication of a name or epithet.—A. J. Wilmott 
in Journ. Bot [London] LXXVII (1939) 206. 
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ad basin totum bipartitum” (Richter, 1840). Linnaeus 
also described his Arum peregrinum in Hort. Cliff., p. 435, 
No. 7, as having leaves “folia peltata, cordata usque ad 
petiolum”; Arum peregrinum L. is an accepted synonym 
of Alocasici macrorrhiza . 

The other alternative is to assume that Linnaeus 
confused a species of Colocasia with Alocasia macrorrhiza , 
overlooking the warning given by Hermann (1698, p. 74) in 
the following observation under his Arum maximum 
macrorrhizon zeylanicum, t. 73: 

“Idem Arum videtur quod Comelinus in Catal. Horti. Med. Amstel. 
nominal Arum maximum Ceylanicum radice crassa longa rotunda 
geniculata Colocasiae folio. Welila Hort. Malab. part. 13 nondum 
editae. Ast appellatio isthaec non arridet, Nostri enim folia nihil cum 
Colocasiis habent commune, sed forma ad Arum accedunt, pedicu- 
lumque cui incumbunt non in medio sed extremo foliorum insertum 
habent.'*’ 

Welila or Weli-Ila in Rheede’s Hort. Malab. XI, t. 22, is a 
special variety of Colocasia esculenta which produces long, 
thick, edible subterranean suckers, and it is possible for 
persons not acquainted with the plants to apply the 
description of the runners of this variety of Colocasia to the 
thick, edible, sometimes inclined, rhizomes of Arum 
macrorrhizon (quoad Hermann’s plate). 

But there is not the slightest evidence to support this 
view. On the contrary there are abundant reasons to justify 
the typification of Arum macrorrhizon on Hermann’s 
plate 73: (1) Arum macrorrhizon has always been inter¬ 
preted as a species of Alocasia and not of Colocasia (both 
genera in the modern sense) ; (2) “foliis peltatis, basi 
bipartitis” in Linnean sense probably means sagittate leaves 
with a somewhat acute sinus at base: (3) Flora Zeylanica, 
which supplied the definitive phrase cited under Arum 
macrorrhizon L., was based mainly on Hermann’s 
herbarium (Trimen, 1887; Boulger, 1900; Ardagh, 1931; 
Oostroom, 1937) ; (U) Hermann’s plate and description 
indicating an Alocasia with sagittate leaves was cited both 
in Flora Zeylanica and again independently in the prologue 
of Arum macrorrhizon;(5) the specific epithet macrorrhizon 
adapted by Linnaeus was derived from Hermann’s specific 
phrase-name quoted in the prologue of A. macrorrhizon; 
(6) there are no specimens of the species either in the 
Linnean herbarium in London (Jackson, 1912), or in 
Hermann’s collection in Leiden (Oostroom, 1937), and the 
drawing which exists in Hermann’s herbarium in the 
British Museum, London, represents the same species as 
Hermann’s plate; (7) the species depicted by Hermann 
is a common species in Ceylon, specially in the lowlands 
where Hermann made the bulk of his Ceylon collection 
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(Trimen, 1887; Boulger, 1900) ; (8) no species of Alocasia 
having large peltate leaves has been discovered in Ceylon • 
(Petch, 1919; Alston, 1931). 

4. Splitting the Species 

The particulars given by Hermann (1698) concerning 
the vernacular name and economic uses coupled with the 
description and the plate led some early botanists to 
interpret Arum macrorrhizon L. in the sense indicated by 
the present typification. Thus G. Forster (1786 & 1786 
bis) identified as 'Arum macrorrhizon, the sagittate-leaved 
Alocasia cultivated in Ceylon, New Zealand and Polynesia 
for its edible stems and depicted by RUMPHIUS as A.rum 
indicum sativum , Herb. Amb. V (p. 306, t. 106) (FORSTER 
gave an erroneous description of the flowers). Robert 
Brown (1810, p. 192) also cited Arum macrorrhizon L., 
A. maximum macrorrhizon zeylanicum Herm. Parad. 73, t. 
73, and A. indicum sativum Rumph. Amb. V (p. 308, t. 106) 
under his Calladium ? macrorrhizon, observing at the same 
time that both Hermann's plate and Rumphius's plate 
. (without the spadix) were good representations of the plant 
in question. 

Loureiro (1790), who was working in Cochin-China 
with a small library at his disposal, was probably not able 
to consult Hermann's Paradisus, or any other books which 
identified A. macrorrhizon with the large sagittate-leaved 
Alocasia furnishing edible stems. The Linnean statement 
that A . macrorrhizon was stemless had raised difficulties 
even to Linnaeus, who suggested the possibility of Arum 
indicum sativum Rumph. being a different species, Arum 
arborescens (cf. Stickmann, 1754). Loureiro was also 
misled by the phrase “foliis peltatis" used by Linnaeus in 
the prologue of Arum macrorrhizon . Consequently 
Loureiro identified with the last a stemless species, having 
peltate leaves and [practically?] no appendix to the spadix 
(probably Colocasia gigantea) , and named as Arum indicum 
the sagittate-leaved species depicted in the Rumphian plate 
106 and cultivated also in Cochin-China for its edible stems. 

The name Arum indicum of Loureiro was adopted 
by Roxburgh (1832) for an edible Alocasia cultivated in 
Bengal. Roxburgh found some difficulties in identifying 
A. macrorrhizon owing perhaps to the statement in the 
prologue that the species was stemless; he was thus inclined 
at first to identify A . macrorrhizon with A. montanum Roxb. 
(see Roxburgh's remarks under the latter op. cit., p. 497). 

Since Roxburgh had described Arum indicum in detail, 
giving its vernacular names and economic uses, and since 
Roxburgh's drawing of the plant was later published by 
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Wight (Ic. PL Ind. Ill, t. 794), the name Arum indicum 
and its isonym Alocasia indica became widely current in 
India for the plant cultivated in Bengal. 

Since there were some discrepancies in the descriptions 
of Arum indicum Lour., A. indicum Lour, sensu Roxb. and 
.4. macrondiizon L., Schott (1854) was inclined to consider 
these three descriptions as representing three distinct 
species. This view of Schott was contested by Koch 
(1854) who maintained that all these three represented 
but one single species. But Schott's opinion, after his 
defence in pointing out the discrepancies (1855) and the 
revision of all theWroids then known (1860), was followed 
by many botanists, notably Engler (1879) and later by 
Engler & Krause (1920). 

Miquel (1855) seemed to have agreed with Koch in 
reducing Arum indicum Lour, sensu . Roxb. to Alocasia 
macrorrhiza y but for some unaccountable reasons he also 
retained Alocasia indicai with the synonym Arum indicum 
Lour, or Roxb. as the correct name for Caladium giganteum 
Bl. 

Petch (1919) pointed out that in Ceylon there is only 
one large-leaved species of Alocasia and that this should be 
called A . macrorrhiza , that specimens of this species from 
Ceylon were very rare in Europe, the only one he found 
being Thunberg’S, and that the plants which pass in Ceylon 
as A. indica are cultivated species of Xanthosoma . Alston 
(1931) further pointed out that the only large-leaved 
Alocasia that occurs in Ceylon has sagittate leaves, that on 
geographical considerations the name A. macrorrhiza should 
be applied to this species, and that the real A. indica is 
probably a variety of A. macrorrhiza . Alston did not 
consider the problem either of the interpretation or of the 
typification of A. macrorrhiza on the original description 
of the species; nor did he consider whether Arum odorum 
Roxb. or Caladium odorum Roxb. ex Lindl. was a distinct 
species or not. 

Perhaps influenced by the statements of Alston, 
Merrill (1935), who had previously (1922) maintained 
Alocasia indica and A. macrorrhiza as specifically distinct, 
the former not occurring in the Philippines, considered A. 
macrorrhiza , A. indica and Arum indicum Lour., and Arum 
indicum Rumph. as representing the same species. He did 
not refer to the confusion of other species either with A. 
indica or with A. macrorrhiza . 

5. Confusion with Alocasia odora 

There is an Aroid growing wild in Burma, Khasia, 
China, etc. which has peltate leaves and which was described 
as Arum odorum by Roxburgh (1832) and figured by 
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Wight (Ic. PL IncL III, t. 797), This species was named 
by Koch (1854) as Aloccisia oclora and by Schott (1854). 
as A. commidata. It does not occur in Ceylon, Malaya, 
Polynesia, etc. either in cultivation or wild. 

But ten years before the posthumous publication of the 
binomial by Roxburgh (1832), Bindley (Bot. Reg., 1822, 
t. 641) published under Caladium oclorum a Latin version 
of Roxburgh’s manuscript description of Arum oclorum 
and a plate which in general aspects of the plant appears to 
correspond to A. indicum of ROXBURGH, though the inside of 
the spathe is depicted green. Engler (1879) and Engler 
& Krause (1920) who keep Arum mctcrorrhizon L. and 
A. oclorum Roxb. as two distinct species with Alocasia 
macrorrhiza and A . odorct as the correct names, identified 
Caladium oclorum Lindl. in Bot. Reg., t. 641, as A . 
macrorrhiza which normally produces a whitish or yellowish 
spathe-limb. 

Since the drawing of the entire plant in Lindley’s 
plate was made from the living plant, whereas the details 
of the spathe, spadix, flowers, etc. were drawn from the 
specimens communicated to Bindley, it might seem 
legitimate to suspect that the different colours in these detail 
figures were given in order to make them conform not with 
the colours of the material (which might have faded) but 
with the colours indicated by Roxburgh’s description 
quoted. However, this explanation does not receive any 
support from the plate published of apparently the same 
species, by Hooker in Bot. Mag., (1842), t. 3935, under 
the name of Colocasici odorata; in this plate the colour of the 
spathe agrees with that given by Lindley in Bot. Reg., t. 
641. However, if the determination by Engler (1879) is 
correct, and Engler had examined practically all the 
available Aroid material in the great botanical institutions 
in England, it is possible that the peculiar colour variation 
is a product of the stove environment in which the plants 
are grown in Europe. The two plates are so poor that it 
is difficult to decide whether the identification made by 
Engler (1879) is right or not. There is, however, ample 
evidence to show that the name A. oclorum and its isonyms 
were used from Lindley (1822) onwards in more than one 
sense, perhaps for any large-leaved Alocasia grown in hot¬ 
houses of Europe (cf. the synonymy given by Engler 
(1879) and Engler and Krause (1920) under Alocasia 
inclica, A. macrorrhiza and A. oclora ). 

This indifferent use of the name Arum ' oclorum and of 
its isonyms, and the misleading use of the word “peltate” 
by Linnaeus in describing his Arum mctcrorrhizon must 
have led Thwaites (1864), Trimen (1885 & 1898), 
Hooker (1893), Ridley (1907 & 1925), Koorders (1911), 
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Haines (1924) and Fischer' (1931) either to describe 
Alocasia macrorrhiza as having peltate leaves or at least to 
reduce Arum odorum or Alocasia odora as its synonym, or 
to do both, and then maintain A. indica as a distinct species. 
The synonymy given by Engler (1879) and Engler & 
Krause (1920) in order to show the different uses of Arum 
odorum or its isonyms was probably not understood because 
these authors failed to note that, though Caladium odorum 
Lindl., Bot. Reg. (1822), t. 641, quoad descriptionem was 
Arum odorum Roxb., C. odorum Lindl., Bot. Reg. (1822), 
t. 641, quoad tabulam was, in their opinion, a different plant 
identical with A. macrorrhiza . 

Haines (1924), who noted the differences given by 
Engler & Krause (1920) between A. macrorrhiza and A. 
odora and who had opportunities to study A. odora, could 
not understand the distinction given by Engler & Krause, 
chiefly because he failed to recognize that A. macrorrhiza 
sensu lato included the plants he described as A. indica . 
Hence Haine’s remarks that, if one were to follow Engler 
& Krause (1920), A. macrorrhiza should be used for Ceylon 
plants and A. odora for the Indian ones. Alston (1931), 
who pointed out certain discrepancies in the colour of the 
spathes of Bot. Reg. t. 641, and in those of the Ceylon 
plant, noted that the Ceylon plants referred to A. 
macrorrhiza have sagittate leaves and on geographical 
grounds appeared to be correctly named. 

6. Confusion with Colocasia & Xanthosoma Species 

In some parts of India, where Alocasia odora and A. 
macrorrhiza occurred, it was not difficult to use A. 
macrorrhiza for A. odora, and A. indica for A. macrorrhiza . 
But in Ceylon (Petch, 1919; Alston, 1931) and in Malaya, 
where no Alocasia with a large rhizome and large peltate 
leaves occurs, the use of the two binomials, A. macrorrhiza 
and A. indica, would have been extremely difficult, had it 
not been for the fact that cultivated species of Xanthosoma 
were, owing perhaps to their edible tubers and large leaves, 
mistaken for Asiatic plants. Thus Thwaites (1864), 
Trimen (1885, 1898), Willis (1911) & Parsons (1926) 
recorded A. indica for Ceylon as if it were an exotic plant 
existing only in cultivation, and made no mention of any 
Xanthosoma species which have been long in cultivation 
there. According to PETCH (1919) the vernacular names 
cited under A t indica by Trimen and others also suggest 
the cultivated Xanthosoma species of Ceylon. Barrett 
(1910) also mentions his receiving Xanthosoma material 
from Singapore, Buitenzorg, etc., . as Alocasia indica , 
Alocasia violacea, A. macrorrhiza and A. javanica, or as 
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Colocasia monorrhiza scriptum and Colocasict antiquorum 
niger . And I have received Xanthosoma material from 
Calcutta as Alocasicc violacea (a binomial usually reduced 
as a variety of A. indica). 

Many factors must have contributed to allow this 
masquerade of Xanthosoma spp. as A. indica to pass 
undetected for so long. The basal sinus of the leaves of 
the edible Xanthosoma spp. cultivated in the East is wide, 
and since that of A. macrorrhiza is very narrow and was 
described in most books as peltate, it was easy to take the 
Xanthosoma species with a wide leaf sinus as fitting with 
the description given under A. indica. Besides A. indica 
is described as a large-leaved plant cultivated for its edible 
tubers or rhizomes, a description also applicable to the 
species of Xanthosoma. Further, owing to the large size 
of the leaves, herbarium specimens of these plants are 
usually very poor and are rarely made. Moreover the 
cultivated Xanthosoma species flower but rarely and without 
flowers it is not easy for systematists to identify the plants, 
the general tendency in such cases being to identify the 
plants on their vernacular names, economic uses, the 
country of origin, etc. (a procedure eminently suited for 
perpetuating the confusion if already made). In species 
of both these genera there are many forms, some with 
violet petioles. In fact Barrett (1910) experienced such 
great difficulty in distinguishing, on sterile material, the 
species of Xanthosoma from those of Alocasia that he 
evolved a key based entirely on the openness of the leaf 
sinus, a key that, while enabling him to identify correctly 
the best kinds of Xanthosoma in cultivation, misled him to 
classify under Alocasia some inferior kinds of Xanthosoma. 

Apparently the confusion existing in several botanical 
works coupled with the absence of a satisfactory key to 
enable one to distinguish generically between these plants on 
vegetative characters led Ochse (1931) to record under 
Colocasia esculenta some information received by him 
concerning the uses and the vernacular names of the 
cultivated varieties of Alocasia, Colocasia and Xanthosoma, 
and also to suppress altogether any discussion on Alocasia, 
though A. macrorrhiza plays a very important role in the 
diet of the peoples of the Netherlands Indies, much more 
important than many other plants discussed in the book, 
e.g. Schismatoglottis calyptrata. Macmillan (1935) 
considered all edible species of Alocasia and Xanthosoma as 
if they were generically identical and depicted a species of 
Xanthosoma with “ Alocasia (Xanthosoma) indica var.” for 
its legend, though he was personally inclined to regard all 
these edible species of Xanthosoma and Alocasia as 
varieties of Colocasia esculenta . 
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Such a confusion, very common in books written before 
the beginning of the twentieth century, has now decreased 
considerably, apparently due mainly to the writings of 
Barrett (1910) and of Engler and Krause (1920), who 
worked on many specimens derived from cultivated material 
in Asia and America and who quoted in some cases 
vernacular names. 


7. Varieties 

Some of the varieties here described are so distinct that 
it may be better to separate them as species or sub¬ 
species; however 1 have retained the varieties, firstly to 
show their affinities, secondly to warn systematists and 
agriculturists against the confusion so often made over 
these names, and thirdly to conform with current procedure. 
In horticulture all these varieties usually pass as species. 

The varieties described below may be divided into two 
large groups: (1) one having the spathe very much longer 
than the enclosed spadices: vars. typica and nigra; and (2) 
the other having the spathes nearly as long as, or slightly 
longer than, the spadices: vars. variegata, marmorata (?), 
and rubra . There is a tendency to restrict the binomial A. 
indica to the second group because it includes Arum indicum 
Lour, sensu Roxb. (1832), but Arum indicum Lour, itself 
appears to be the typical Alocasia macrorrhiza. If the 
second group were separated specifically from A. macrorr¬ 
hiza , then the status of Arum cordifolium Bory (1804), 
Arum punctatum Desf. (1829), etc. will have to be 
investigated as they seem to have a better claim than 
Alocasia indica, if this is typified on Roxburgh's description. 

1. Alocasia macrorrhiza (L.) Sweet in Steudel (1840)56; 
Schott (1854)409 and (1860)146; Engler (1879) 
502; Engler et Krause (1920)84: cf. also Petch 
(1919), Alston (1931), Merrill (1935) and Furtado 
(1940). 

A . indica (Lour.) Schott (1854) 410: cf. also Koch 
(1854), Schott (1860), Engler (1879), Hooker f. 
(1893), Engler et Krause (1920) and Ridley (1925). 

Arum indicum Lour. (1790)537 and Roxb. (i832)498. 

Arum macrorrliizon L. (1753)965. 

Colocasia indicai (Lour.) Kunth, Enumer. Ill (1841) 
39; ITassk. in Hoev. et De Vriese, Tijdsch IX (1842) 
160 p.p.; Engler (1879) 494 p.p.; Engler et Krause 
(1920)69 pro parte typica (ex altera parte= 
Colocasia gigantea). 

The binomial Alocasia macrorrhiza must be typified on 
Arum maximum macrorrliizon zeylanicum Herm., Parad. 
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Bat. (1698)73 t. 73 which represents the large green form 
common in Malaysia and Ceylon. The type was an edible 
race cultivated in Ceylon. 

A faulty terminology employed by Linnaeus in 
describing this species misled some botanists (e.g. Hooker, 
1893) to use the binomial to denote a mountainous or semi- 
tropical species from India whose correct name should be 
Alocasia odorct (Roxb.) Koch. The latter has peltate leaves, 
whereas the leaves of the former are sagittate. In India 
the real A. macrorrhiza goes under the name of A. indicci 
(Lour.) Schott, though there are evidences that some species 
of Xanthosoma are also included under that name. 

In Ceylon and Malaya and other tropical countries 
where A. odor a does not occur even as an escape and where 
A. macrorrhiza appears to be native, the name A. macrorr¬ 
hiza is usually correctly employed, but almost all its 
published descriptions and the synonymies reveal the 
influence of Hooker f. who was one of the first to use A. 
macrorrhiza as the correct name for A. od.ora (cf. also 
Th waites, 1864, and Hooker f. 1893) ; but the binomial 
A . indica has been generally used to name the edible species 
of Xanthosoma long introduced in these parts from 
America. Some races of the type form of Alocasia 
macrorrhiza furnish a very palatable rhizome, but others 
are too acrid to be fit for human consumption. I have not 
been able to detect any external differences in these races. 

2. Alocasia macrorrhiza var. variegata (Schott) Furtado 
comb. nov. 

^ A . indica var. variegata (Koch et Bouche) Schott 
(1860)145; Engler (1879)502; Engler et Krause 
(1920)88. 

A. macrorrhiza var. brisbanensis Bailev, Queensl. Flora 
V (1902) 1697. Syn. nov. 

A. variegata, Koch et Bouche in Index Sem. Hort. 
Berol., 1851 app. p. 5. 

I have not been able to consult the original description 
of this variety, and so I have followed the interpretation 
given to it by Engler (1879) and Engler and Krause 
(1920) who had access to Koch's original description as 
well as to the living plants, or their progeny, and the type 
herbarium material studied by Koch. 

It is a smaller form than the type and includes the 
races described extensively by ROXBURGH (1832) under 
Arum indicum Lour. It is characterised by the presence 
of transverse brownish or purplish, irregular lines or marks 
on the petiole. I have seen only two races of this variety; 
in the one the markings are very conspicuous, and in the 
other they are faint. The former race appears to be the 
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typical form of this variety, while the latter is cultivated 
in Java and Bengal for its edible rhizomes, and also for 
its marble-sized tubers produced at the end of long root-like 
structures. Alston (1931) records the presence of this 
variety in Ceylon. Apparently both races furnish edible 
tubers. 

3. ^Alocasia macrorrhiza var. marmorata Furtado var. nov. 

Plantci minor quam forma typica. Petiolus viridis 
maculis albescentibus, irregularibus, paucis variegatus . 
Foliorum lamina maculis similibus, majoribus conspicuis 
praedita, interdum per unum laius totum albescens . 

This inedible variety is often cultivated in gardens as 
Alocasia variegata or Alocasia indica var. variegata, a name 
which, according to the descriptions given by Engler 
(1879) and by Engler and Krause (1920)/should be 
applied to the variety having transversely clouded petioles. 
The petioles in this variety have a few large, creamy spots 
and the leaf-lamina bears large similar markings; some¬ 
times the entire half is cream. 

The type specimen described here was taken from 
plants grown in the Singapore Botanic Gardens from tubers 
received from Calcutta Botanic Gardens. 

J 

4. Alocasia macrorrhiza var. nigra Furtado var. nov. 

A forma typica, cui in aspectu et dimensionibus similis, 
haec varietas differt petiolis et nervibns primariis in 
super fide laminae inferiore nigro-purpurascentibus. 

This form is large-leaved like the type form but has 
purple or violet colour in petioles and in the primary nerves 
in the lower surface of the leaves. In some measure it is 
easy to confuse this variety with A. macrorrhiza var. rubra T 
from which it is easily distinguished by the larger leaves, 
by the absence of purplish colour in the lower surface of the 
leaves (excepting nerves), by the upper leaf-surface being- 
dark green (not dark olivaceous green), by the spathes being* 
much longer than the spadices. The young leaves are 
usually green whereas in the var. rubra they are practically 
purplish in both surfaces. 

The plant is quite common in Malaya and often passes 
as A. indica var. metallica and A. indica var. violacea. The 
stems attain a height of about 6 feet or more, but they are 
not edible even after a prolonged boiling. 

5. Alocasia macrorrhiza var. rubra (Hassk.) Furtado comb* 
nov. 

A. indica var. metallica Schott (1860)145 (the 
trinomial was not published by Schott, though the 
variety was indicated); Engler (1879)502; Engler 
et Krause (1920)88. 
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A. indica var. rubra (Hassk.) Engler in Engler et 
Krause (1920)88. 

Colocasia indica var. rubra Hassk., PL Jav. Ear. 


(1848)145. 

C. odorata var. rubra Hassk., Cat. Bogor. II (1844)55. 

This very ornamental variety has much smaller leaves 
and spathes than A. macrorrliiza var. nigra with which it is 
often confused. The spathe in var. rubra is slightly longer 
than the spadix, and the purple colour is present in the 
lower surface of the leaves. Juvenile leaves are nearly 
purple in both surfaces, but the upper surface becomes 
dark olivaceous green having a very pleasant polish. 

The plant is used medicinally by Javanese who also 
grow the plant around their houses as a protection against 
thieves and burglers; for the Javanese believe that this 
plant has the property of causing a cough in anyone who 
approaches the plant at night, and coughing would warn the 
inmates of the houses of the presence of any unwanted 
guests in the neighbourhood. 


8. Varietates Dubiae vel Excludendae 

1. Alocasia indica var. diver si folia Engl, in Engl, et 
Krause (1920) and its synonym A . indica var. heterophylla 
Engl. (1879) are synonyms of A. Portei (Shott) Engl. cf. 
Merrill (1922). 

2. Alocasia indica var. violacea Engl. (Engler et 
Krause, 1920). 

This was based on a specimen cultivated in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. Tubers received from these 
Gardens under the name of A. violacea proved to be of a 
form of Xanthosoma violaceum . Engler based this variety 
apparently on sterile material and the description, which i£ 
applicable also to X. violaceum, is insufficient to determine 
its exact identity. 

3. Alocasia talihan Elmer (1938). 

The type of this species was cited by Merrill (1922) 
under A. macrorrliiza. Elmer, finding it to be quite distinct 
from this species, described it as new, stating at the same 
time that it might not be an Alocasia at all. Since in the 
description of the spadix Elmer did not note a sterile 
appendix which he described in a true Alocasia species, A. 
talihan is, I suspect, a species of Xanthosoma. Elmer 
recorded that the species was cultivated for its edible tubers. 

4. Colocasia indica var. atroviridis Hassk. (1844). 

Hasskarl did not give any description of this variety 

but referred it to “Ari indici secunda species Rumph. amb. 
V. p. 308”. The Rumphian description is too meagre for 
its certain identification; but the words “caules subtus fusci 
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sunt, at talibus lineis seu venis distincti, et maculati ,, suggest 
the form described here as A. macrorrhiza var. variegata. 

5. Colocasia indica var. pallidai Hassk. (1844). 
Hasskarl referred this variety to “Ari indici tertia 

species Rumph. amb. V p. 308”. It is difficult to identify 
this variety from the Rumphian description, though “caules 
albicantes, seu pallide virentes” suggest Colocasia giga&tea. 

6. Colocasia odorata var. viridis Hassk. (1844). 

This was a varietal name proposed for the type form of 

what Hasskarl called C. odorata; but it is difficult to find 
how he really interpreted this species. C. odorata was 
formerly used indiscriminately to name any large species 
of Alocasia cultivated in the European hot-houses and the 
binomial was supposed to be an orthographic variant of C. 
odor a Lindl. (1822). 
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